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TEACHERS’ SEMINARY. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


2nd. A*Teachers’ Seminary such ashas| 
been sketched, would increase the number} 
of well qualified teachers—by diminishing) 
- the cost of their education—by conferring 
honor upon the profession—by accumulating 
experience, and diffusing it through the com- 
| munity in books and pamphlets—by devel- 
| oping the idea of a teacher’s education, and 
‘maturing plans for its accomplishment—by 
stimulating other institutions to activity in 
the preparation of teachers, by exhibiting 
in the model school, and through the pupils 
© of the seminary in every district school, 
~ those improved methods of teaching which 
an individual attention to the science of 
education could not fail to develope and ma- 
ture, in a school for the education of teach- 
ers. These methods, when once under- 
stood, could never be forgotten. They 
_ would be readily and extensively adopted— 
' and thus, by rationalizing the business of 
} teaching, serve to induce the judicious and 
the rational, to become teachers—by point- 
ing out-the kind of minds most likely to be 
Peesuccessfal in that profession—by furnishing 
“2 model which harmonize and con- 
centrate the various knowledge and scattter- 
ed efforts of the friends of education through- 
- out the state. 
_ _ Thus the establishment of one such school 
even ona small scale, would probably be 
the safest and most economical beginning 
of that system of schools for teachers which 
must ultimately furnish one for every con- 
 gressional district throughout the state. 
Once started, the system would, in all 
probability, diffuse and propagate itself, 
3d. A“ Teachers’ Seminary” would tend 
not only to increase the number of compe- 
tent teachers, but also to shorten the time 
necessary for common school education, 
and to improve the character of the instruc- 
tion given in every grade of schools. The 
establishment of such a seminary would be 
a measure of decided economy, not only in 
regard to time, but also in regard to funds. 
A first rate article is always the cheapest. 
A well qualified teacher will give more in- 
struction to a greater number of pupils, in 
a more thorough manner, and in a shorter 
time, than one who has not been educated 
for his profession. 
Thus as the number of pupils to each 
t. teacher may be increased, the cost of each 
pil will be proportionally diminished. 
ence it is believed that the whole expense 

























of the common school system, would not 





ries, than would be required without their 
co-operation. 

By these means, money would be saved 
to the State, time to the parents, and both 
time and ability gained for the child,4o be 
employed in the active business of life, at 
an earlier age. 

4th. Another result of establishing a 
Teachers’ Seminary, would. be to form a 
closer connexion, and to create a warmer 
sympathy between our colleges and com- 
mon schools, a result most ardently to be 
desired. 

The seminary would furnish a standard 
at which all would aim. It would exhibit 
a model which all might imitate. It would 
furnish books for the assistance and educa- 
tion of the whole profession, of which eve- 
ry teacher, worthy of the name, would be 
prompt to avail himself. It would, un- 
der the direction, and with the assistance 
of its board of curators, or trustees, give 
character to the educational literature of 
the State, both as it regards text books and 
school periodicals. It would demonstrate 
that est best metheds..of.teaching are -the 
same in common schools, academies, high 
schools, and colleges. [It would introduce 
more science into the methods of teaching 
in our common schools, & more competency 
into those of our colleges. It would tend 
to redeem the one from the imputation of 
empiricism, and the other from the charge 
of pedantry—it would help to disabuse the 
public mind of its prejudice against “free 
schools,” as if they were schools for the 
poor only; and against colleges, as if they 
were intended only forthe rich. It would 
furnish an inducement for the presidents and 
professors in our colleges to identify them- 
selves more closely with the interests of 
common schools, and it would afford the 
ability to the teachers and pupils in our hum- 
blest seminaries to find their way, without 
obstruction, into not only the classes, but 
the professional chairs of these chartered 
institutions. It would be examined by all 
strangers who might visit the capital: 
but especially by the officers of our higher 
literary institutions, and from a bare inspec- 
tion of it, they would not fail to obtain more 
correct conceptions of what good teaching 
and good teachers really are, than might 
have occurred to them from months of re- 
flection. 

The establishment, moreover, of a “'Teach- 
ers’ Seminary,” at the seat of Government, 
would be a constantly available source of 
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correct information to successive legisla- 
tures, as to the real nature and influence o1 
the common school system of instruction 
throughout the state. Indeed, if there were 
no other advantages to be expected from it, 
this alone, that the seminary, with the mo- 
del school attached, would exhibit in one 
view, and in a concentrated point of light, 
the exact character, and the entire capabil- 
ities of the “common schools”? of Ohio, to- 
gether with their influences upon the teach- 
er and the taught, in head and in heart, 
might of itself be sufficient 10 warrant its 
endowment by the Legislature. 

Finally, such is the obvious policy of this 
part of the system of popular instruction, 
that the people generally, it is firmly be- 
lieved, are not only in favor of the measure, 
but will ere long demand it at the hands of 
their representatives. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The endowment of a “Teachers’ Semi- 
nary,” would create the necessity of a 
“Board of Public Instruction.” 

This, ins of forming.an objection to 
the. fe, would be a decided recommen- 
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Such a béard would not enhance the cost 
of the common school system, while it 
would bring into its interests the zeal and 
the talents and the official influence of men 
who do not now feel called upon to give it 
much of their attention. 

Let the Governor be the chairman of the 
Board of Education; the State Superinten- 
dent, (an officer trdispensable to the success 
of common schools,) its secretary; and 
three other gentlemen of leisure and intel- 
ligence could easily be found to act as their 
colleagues. 

The duties of a Board of education would, 
it is true, be various and important. Yet 
the time necessary to discharge them, would 
not probably be :nore than other school offi- 
cers are found voluntarily to bestow in the 
district schools, without compensation. Be- 
sides, to serve as a member of the Board of 
Education would confer some distinction, 
but to act simply as a “ school director,” is 
hardly so considered. 

The following are some of the advan- 
tages that might be expected to result from 
the appointment of a Board of Education. 

It would act as a Board of Directors to 
the “’Teachers’ Seminary”—an editing com- 
mittee for the Common School Director— 
an advisory council with the State Super- 
intendent—a source of information to the 
Legislature on educational subjects—a 
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committee of enquiry and revision on sys- tor be continued and improved. Let Le- 
tems of education to be adopted, not only | sislative bounty be extended to those higher 
in the schools, but in the colleges of the literary institutions which shall most active- 
state. A board of review in relation to ly subserve the cause of general education 
school books and school apparatus—a com- in its lower as well as higher departments, 
mittee of finance in relation to the estab-'and the State Superintendent will be able 
lishing and endowment ef such institutions so to carry out the designs of the Legisla$ 
as might from time to time be needed to car-, ture through these means that the best 
ry out the plan of educating the whole peo-' hopes of the most ardent friends of popular 


ple, or such as might merit state patronage 
on account of their zeal in contributing to 
this result. 

One result of this would be to harmonize 


not only the views, but the claims of the 


different chartered institutions of the state— 
and to create a bond of sympathy between 
the “people’s colleges,” endowed by the 
State, and the “colleges of the people,” en- 
dowed by Congress. 

This Board would find it easy to show, 
that sound policy required that every edu- 
cational institution in the state, from the 
a-b-c-darian school to the state university, 
should have one and the same end in view, 
the practical education of the whole peo- 
ple—and they would find it easy also to 
bring every such institution to adopt sub- 
stantially the same principles and the same 
modes of procedure. 

This Board might also do much that has 
hitherto been done by the committees ofar- 
rangement and publication of “Education 
Conventions,” and do it much more effec- 
tively, by calling together the friends of eda- 
cation at suitable times—-by proposing ap- 
propriate subjects of enquiry and discus- 
sion—and by keeping befere the public 
mind whatever was deemed of interest or 
value to the common cause. 

In conclusion, it remains only to subjoin 
that the genius of our government requires 
the education of the whole people. Hence 
our system of common schools. But that 
system was found to be insufficient without 
a State Superintendent. The Legislature 
appointed a superintendent. But that offi- 
cer, with all his activity, ability and zeal, 
needed a medium of communication between 
himself and the people, (and particularly 
the school officers,) and the Legislature, 
therefore, authorized the publishing of the 
Common School Director. 

But school houses, school funds, school 
officers, and school children, with satchel in 
hand, and book in satchel, all could not 


‘education will be more than realized. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 

The law of “primary instruction,” which, 
under the administration of the most en-| 
lightened men in France, is doing so much. 
to eltvate the standard of common school 
education in that kingdom, is as complete in 
its general plan and minute details as any 
with which we are acquainted, unless it is 
that of Prussia, from which it is avowedly 
modelled. 

But this most desirable, and as we think 
indispensable element, in any complete 
system of common school instruction—good 
teachers, is not left to chance, or to the 
judgment of those entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the system. Adequate pro- 
vision is made in the law itself for training | 
school-masters to the skilful discharge of 
their arduous duties. For, as M. Guizot 
justly and eloquently observes in his speech 
on introducing the law in the Chamber of 
De puties— 

“All the provisions hitherto described 
would be of no effect, if we took no pains 
to procure for the public school thus con- 
stituted, an able master and worthy*of the 
high vocation of instructing the people. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that it is the 
master that makes the school. And, in- 
deed, what a well-assorted union of qualt- 
ties is required to constitute a good schoo!- 
master! <A good school-master ought to be 
a manwho knows much more than he is 
called upon to teach, that he may teach 
with intelligence and with taste, who is to 
live in a humble sphere and yet to have a 
‘noble and elevated mind, that he may pre- 
serve that dignity of sentiment and of de- 
portment, without which he will never ob- 
tain the respect and confidence of families; 
who possesses & rare mixture of gentleness 
and firmness; for, inferior though he be in 
station to many individuals in the commune, 
he ought to be the obsequious servant of 











achieve the work without a sufficient num-| none;—a man not ignorant of his rights, but 
ber of competent teachers. These are not thinking much more of his duties, showing 
now to be had-—nor is it likely that they | to alla good example, and serving to all as 
can be procured without the aid of a Teach-|a counsellor: not given to change his con- 
ers’ Seminary, controlled and directed by dition, but satisfied with his situation, be- 
a suitable Board of Public Instruction.—-' cause it gives him the power of doing good; 
This, it would seem, is the last measure ne- | and who has made up his mind to live and 
cessary to the completion of the entire sys-| to die in the service of primary instruction, 
tem of popular education in the State of, which to him is the service of God and his 
Ohio. fellow creatures. To rear masters ap- 

Let then a Teachers’ Séfinary be es- | proaching to such a model is a difficult task; 
tablished. Let a Board of Education be and yet we must succeed in it, or else we 





appointed. Let the Common School Direc- | have done nothing for elementary instruc- 


tion. A bad school-master, like a bad par- 
ish priest, is a scourge to a commune; and 
though we are often obliged to be content- 
ed with indifferent ones, we must do our 
best to improve the average quality. We 
have therefore, continues M. Guizot, availed 
ourselves of a bright thought struck out in 
the heat of the Revolution, by a decree of 
the National Convention, in 1764, and after- 
wards applied by Napoleon in his decree, 
in 1803, for the organization of the Univer- 
sity, to the establishment of his central 
Normal School at Paris. We carry its ap- 
plication still lower than he did in the social 
scale, when we propose that no school-mas- 
ter shall be appointed who has not himself 
been a pupil of the school which instructs 
in the art of teaching, and who is not certi- 
fied, after a strict examination, to have pro- 
fited by the opportunities he has enjoyed. 

The annual cost of each pupil, including 
maintenance, education, and every thing 
else but clothing, is estimated at 400 francs, 
or about $80. As one means of meeting 
this charge, Exhibitions, or Bursaries are 
created, one of which, if enjoyed entire, 
will defray the whole expenses of the holder. 
But they are generally granted in halves 
and quarters, the rest of the expense being 
made up from the pupil’s own resources.— 
The Communes, the University, and the 
Departments, are all expected to found bur- 
saries, which originate also occasionally from 
the bounty of individual donors and benev- 
olent associations. It is only when all 
these sources are insufficient, that the State 
comes in to supply the deficits. M. Guizot 
states, that of the 1944 pupil teachers now 
in attendance, 1308 are bursars of the De- 
partments; 118 of the Communes; 245 of 
the State; and 273 are maintained at their 
own expense. 

Every candidate for admission to these 
institutions, and to the enjoyment of a 
bourse, or any part of one, must bind him- 
self to follow the profession of a parish 
school-master for ten years at least after 
quitting the institution; and to reimburse it 
for the whole expense of his maintenance if 
he fail to fulfil his decennial engagement.— 
He must have completed his sixteenth year; 
and besides the ordinary elementary acquire- 
ments, must produce evidence both of good 
previous character and of general intelli- 
gence and aptitude to learn. Most of the 
bursaries are adjudged upon a comparative 
trial among competitors, who are likely to 
become every year more numerous; and 
the examination for admission is so well ar- 
ranged and conducted, that it tends to raise 
higher and higher the standard of previous 
acquirements. 


POPULAR EDUCA TION—AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOLS. 

It is in vain to address abstractions and 

generalities to ignorant people. And it is 

equally vain to address them to Legislative 
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bodies who cannot or will not give to them 
shapes and forms of practicability. The rea- 
sonings which too often appear in our pub- 
lic documents in relation to the necessary 
connexion between knowledge, information, 
intellectual improvement, and the welfare, 
morals and right use of sovereign power 
by the people, are understood and appre- 
ciated only by those who are enlightened; 
and therefore need them not, or addressed 
to Legislators who either have not skill 
to embody them in practicable enact- 
ments, or who believe that they are part 
of a system of popular humbuggery, caus- 
ing the people to swallow certain political 
pills called candidates, in the same manner 
that long puffing advertisements cause the 
people to swallow the pills of quack doctors. 
Certain it is that the efforts which have been 
made in Virginia, the mother of Kentucky, 
during the last twenty years, for the ed- 
ucation of the great mass of the popula- 
tion, have been atterly fruitless, or have 
borne no assignable proportion to the mo- 
nies expended in the experiment. Gov- 
ernor Campbell, in his message of January 
7th, 1839, to the Senate and House of Del- 
egates of Virginia, says, “an interval of 
about twenty years has elapsed since the 
creation of the literary fund; during which 
period, forty-five thousand dollars annnally, 
and for a few years pasta much larger sum, 
has been distributed among the counties, in 
the proportion of their white population. 
The period would appear long enoagh to 
test the, value of the means employed to in-| 
struct the poor in the elements of a plain 
education, and it would be gratifying to find 
in the constantly increasing proportion of 
those who could read and write, to those 
who could not, evidence of the adaptation 
of the system toitsend. Itis to be regret- 
ted that we are not furnished with bet- 
ter means than are readily accessible to as- 
certain how far it has failed to answer the 
benevolent purposes of its founders. My 
own inquiries have led me to fear that but 
little has been done towards the education 
of poor children, and that the plan which 
we have is very defective, as well as imper- 
fectly executed. 

The statements furnished by the clerks 
of five city and borough courts, and ninety- 
three of the county courts, in reply to in- 
quiries addressed to them, ascertain that of 
those who applied for marriage license, a 
large number were unable to write their 
names. The years selected for this inquiry 
were those of 1817, the year before our 
system of popular instruction was com- 
menced, and 1827 and 1837, being at inter- 
vals of ten and twenty years afterwards. 
‘The statements shew that the applicants for 
marriage licenses in 1817 amounted to 4682, 
of whom 1127 were unable to write: 5048 
in 1827, of whom the number unable to 
write was 1166; and in 1837, the applicants 
were 4614, and of these the number of 
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1047 were unable to write their names.— 
From which it appears there still exists a 
deplorable extent of ignorance, and that in 
truth it ishardly less than tt was twenty years 
ago.” 


Governor Clark in his excellent message | ity of agricultural schools. 


of 4th Dec. last to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of Kentucky, states, 


that “by the census of 1830, it appears ral profit, direct. 


that there were then in Kentucky 146,931 
children between five and filteen years of 
age. ‘I'he number now may be fairly es-| 


The people must be made willing. J be- 
lieve theycan. I think that the connexion 
of the improvement of the mind, and the 
improvement of the soil,can be demonstra- 
ted to the people through the instrumental- 
It bears imme- 
diately on their own business. It makes the 
connexion between science and agricultu- 
The people will see that 
ithe young men educated in these scoo!s 
are better farmers and make more profit 
than their uneducated sons. They will then 





timated at 185,000; the probable number/desire advantages for them, and will send 


of uninstructed children within the State | 
may be arrived at from the computation of | 
these most familiar with the subject, that at 
least one third of the adult population of the 
State are unable to write their names; tru-| 
ly a most mortifying estimate, and one that | 
should elicit the most vigorous and ener- 
getic legislation.” In commenting on the 
deficiencies of the existing law on the sub-| 
ject of popular education, and the obstacles 
to its execution, he forcibly strikes the true 
key in declaring that, “without the exis- 
tence of a strong public sentiment in fivoi 
of the system, the inducement offered in the 
amount contributed by the State is too small 
to excite the citizens to its adoption. The 
great obstacle to the establishment of com- 
mon schools is however not so’ much the 
defects of the lawas the apathy of the people. 

Here is the root of the evil.—A poor ig- 
norant laboring man cannot perceive the 
direct advantage which he is to derive from 
takjng his children from the plough and put- 
ting them to school. He cannot perceive 
the connexion existing between reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the plough, by 
which he lives. The connexion is remote, 
abstract, because the means are not seen to 
be immediately connected with the end.— 
There are only two modes of overcoming 
this difficulty. The one is by force. The 
other by practical demonstrations, to make 
the people willing by placing before their 
eves the advantages of instruction applied 
to their own business. 

The Northern States have adopted the 
first mode, and by law levied on the school 
districts a tax which, aiced by the fund from 
the treasury, supports the schools—populo 
nolente vel volente—whether the people will 
itornot. As they have to pay the money 
they wisely determine to reap the advan- 
tages of its expenditure and send their chil- 
dren to the schools. So they would dohere 
if the Legislature could enforce the pay- 
ment of school levies in each county suf- 
ficient to support schools. But the Legis- 
lators of Kentucky are not disposed to take 
the responsibility of that awful if. The 
minds of the people, they know, are not 
pvrene to support them; and they cannot 

expected to take a course which would 





deprive them of the support of the people, 
and consequently of their seats in the Legis- 








lature. 


their sons to such schools. ‘The benefit of 
intellectual improvement will not stop here. 
Young men educated in these will perceive 
not only the special but the general advan- 
tages of knowledge. And they will ditluse 
and disseminate among the people their own 
ideas on the subject. ‘The important advan- 


‘tages, independent of the direct advantages 


to the agricultural interests, will result from 
the establishment of agricultural schools. 
They wiil prepare the people indirectly for 
the best system of popular education.— 
Their apathy will give way to zeal. They 
will not only support their representatives 
in the establishment of an effective system 
of general instruction, but will imperatively 
require it, and most willingly support it. 
This argument might be illustrated and sup- 
ported by a thousand facts, and az maay 
striking analogies; but cui bono? So long 
as the Legislators of these States believe 
that the people can be enriched more easily 
and abundantly. by bank paper, the repre- 
sentative of represéntatives of surplus capi- 
tal, than by intelligent and scientific labor 
on the earth and the raw materials produced 
from it, it will bein vain to present this to- 
pic to their consideration. But the time 
will come when the impoverished fields, de- 
cayed enclosures, mouldering buildings, 
sparse population, riotous elections, lawless 
ignorance, and grovelling vice of an un- 
taught populace, will recall, perhaps too late, 
the minds of a future generation to the sub. 
jects now presented to the people of Ken- 
tucky by PUBLIUS AGRICOLA. 


PENMANSHIP. 

It is common to call good handwriting an 
accomplishment. We call it a utility.— 
There is value and assistance in it, and a 
substantial good. ‘To run over a page o! 
fair handwriting is like riding over a smnvoth 
solidhigh way. ‘To work one’s way through 
a page of bad handwriting is like forcing a 
passage through a swamp, thick with under- 
brush, netted with briars, and unstable wit) 
quicksands. There is a certain honesty 
and friendliness in good penmanship;—nay, 
it has a quality of justice and equity, as 
thongh it said, I do unto others as I would 
that others should do unto me. Bad hand- 
writing is an inciyility. It has an air of sel- 
fishness about it. It says, “What is your 
convenience or pleasure or time to me.” 
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We received to-day a note, covering less 
than one side of a half sheet of paper, 
which it took us fifteen minutes to read, and 
required the co-operation of all the facul- 
ties. It took our correspondent not more 
than two minutes to write it. Had he 
spent five minutes in writing it, we could 
then have read it in two minutes. Thus 
between us there was a loss of ten minutes 
of time, to say nothing of eyes and temper. 
But suppose that it takes my correspondent 
only five minutes less to write, what it takes 
me five minutes more to read, because it is 
written badly; by what pretence of justice 
does he throw the loss of that five minutes 
tn me? His practical declaration is, 
“Your time is less valuable than mine.”— 


But have I no other duties to perform? Am/| 


I, like Champollion, to decipher Egyptian 
manuscripts, without the honors of a dis- 
coverer? But why is it necessary, in a time 
of profound peace, and on a matter of com- 
mon business, to write in cipher as though 
we were conspirators, plotting a rebellion? 

In confuting the opinion of those who 


contended that the universe was formed) 








was a stranger to her vocabulary. ‘Che 
maid-servant happening to come into the 
room, he asked her what w, ys frspelt. Why 
what should it spell, said she, but wife to be 
sure? But some writing we meet with is 
as unorganic, as destitute of structure or 
arrangement, as beds of autumn leaves, 
whirled together by the wind. When pro- 





per names are written in this manner, it}: 


makes a hopeless case, for there is nothing 
in the context to shed its light upon them. 
We have had, more than once,, to take the 
signature of a letter, and the marks which 
stood where the name of the town is com- 
monly written, and make a fac-simile of 
them, as a superscription to the answer; 
not knowing whence, or from whom, the 
letter came, nor where, or to whom, ours 
went. ‘The lesson given by Dr. Parr, to 
Sir William Jones, is one we have often 
had occasion to repeat- When Sir William 
sent the doctor one of his unreadable let- 
ters, he replied as fullows: “Either you can 
write better or you cannot. If you can 
write better, then write better: if you can- 
not, then go to school.”” Teach children 


from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, Cicero | that there is a certain openness and inge- 
said it would be as impossible to form the |niousness of character, a love of fair deal- 


universe in that manner, as it would be to) ' 
shake together an innumerable quantity of|tinctly-featured penmanship. 


metal letters, and throw them promiscuous- 
ly upon the ground, and have them so fali 
in relation to each other, as to make one of 
the poems of Ennius. In quoting this pas- 
sage from Cicero, Dr. Thomas Brown re- 
marks, that “such is our nature, that it would 
seem as truly impossible, that a number of 


types thrown together should form the IIliad | 
or Odyssey, as that they should form Homer | 
Now in regard to some manu-| 


himself.” 
scripts, the exact reverse of this would 
seem to be true. 


Chance, that is, the fortuitous concurrence, 
of marks, could have produced them.— 


separate and arrange and combine these 
marks into legible symbols, it is only 


by a sort of creative power, like that which! 


would produce a world from chaotic parti- 
cles. On what principles can it be account- 
ed for, that bad spelling should be univer- 
sally taken as a proof of a defective educa- 
tion, while bad handwriting often accompa- 
nies the highest? It is a vice which seems 
to prevail most amongst learned men. A 
manuscript, ever so badly spelt, is more ea- 
sily read, than one scrawlingly written. © It 
is almost impossible to spell so falsely as 
wholly to mask the meaning. If one _per- 
son cannot divine it, another can. And 
such is the arbitrary combination of our 
letters into words, that they who spell 
worst, are often most true to the elementa- 
ry sounds of the letters. Dr. Franklin re- 
lates an anecdote of receiving a letter from 
a correspondent, which had the word wi 
in it. He was baffled and posed. He 
showed it to Mrs, Franklin, but the word 





On first inspection, we 
should be ready to affirm, that nothing but’ 





ing, as it were, in clear, well-defined, dis- 
It is like a 
good physiognomy in a stranger, which in- 
terests us in his welfare at once. But in 
bad penmanship there is something unman- 
nerly, evasive, and dissembling. When old 
John Hancock signed the Declaration of 
Independence, he wrote his name in a 
broad, bold, energetic character; as though 
he said—“If I am ever tried as a rebel, I'll 
not deny my autograph.” 

We believe a vast deal of time is Jost in 
what is called, by courtesy, learning to 
write. The art of learning to write depends 
upon two things:—first, a clear conception, 
in the mind of the learner, of regularly and 


' well-formed letters; and second, a skill, a 


And if, at last, with incredible labor, we} 


manual dexterity and quickness, in deline- 
ating that form upon paper—in bringing out 
and presenting to the sight the image or 
picture, which was in the mind. One thing 
is perfectly certain, that the outward ob- 
ject, the visible letters, will never be any 
better, than the conception of them in the 
mind. .Owing to stiffness in the hand or 
fingers, the form of the letters written, may 
be far less perfect than the picture which 
the writer may have in his mind;—that is, a 
writer may close his eyesand then imagine 
a letter, exact and symmetrical in all its 
parts, and yet, through rigidity in the or- 
gans, be unable to copy the mental image 
upon paper. The hand, the fingers, and 
the pen are alike instruments of the mind 
in performing the operation; and there may 
be a numbness or want of pliancy, either 
in the bones, the joints, or the goose-quill, 
which may defeat the attempt to equal, by 
an outward representation, the accuracy of 
the mental dex. 3 pe- But though the let- 
ter made, may be inferior to the letter 








imagined, the former will never excel the 
latter, in the correctness of its outline, and 


the fitness of its proportions.—Mass. Com. 
Sch. Adv. on 7 one ig 





THE BENEFITS OF BOOKS, ESPE- 
CIALLY TO THE GREAT MASS 
OF THE PEOPLE.—Channing. 


_ It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable means of communication are in 
the reach of all. In the best books, great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours.— 
God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
ages. Booksare the true levellers. They 
give to all who will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the great- 
est of ourrace. No matterhow Poet eel 
No matter though the prosperous of m 
own time will not enter my obscure dwel- 
ling. If the Sacred Writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of Pa- 
radise, and Shakspeare to open to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine 
for want of intellectual companionship, and 
I may become a cultivated man, though ex- 
cluded from what is called the best society 
in the place where I live. 


To make this means of culture effectual, 
a man must select good books, such as have 
been written by right-minded and strong- 
minded men, real thinkers, who, instead of 
diluting by repetition what others say, have 
something to say for themselves, and write 
to give relief to full earnest souls; and these 
works must not be skimmed over for amuse- 
ment, but read with fixed attention and a 
reverential love of truth. In selecting 
books, we may be aided much by those who 
have studied more than ourselves. But af- 
ter all, it is best to be determined in this par- 
ticular a good deal by our own tastes. ‘The 
best books for a man are not always those 
which the wise recommend, but ofiener 
those which meet the peculiar wants, the 
natural thirst of his mind, and therefore 
awaken interest and rivet thought. And 
here it may be well to observe, not only in 
regard to books but in other respects, that 
self-culture must vary with the individual. 
All means do not equally suit us all. A 
man must unfold himself Rody: and should 
respect the peculiar gifts or biases by which 
nature has distinguished him from others.— 
Self-culture does not demand the sacrifice 
of individuality. It does not regularly ap- 
ply an established machinery, for the sake 
of torturing every man into one rigid shape, 
called perfection. As the human counte- 
nance, with the same features in us all, is 
diversified without end in the race, and is 
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never the same in any two individuals, so 
the human soul, with the same grand pow- 
ers and laws, expands into an infinite varie- 
ty of forms, and would be wofully stinted 
by modes of culture requiring all men to 
learn the same lesson, or to bend to the 
same rules. 

I know how hard it is to some men, es- 
pecially to those who spend much time in 
manual labor, to fix attention on books. Let 
them strive to overcome the difficulty, by 
choosing subjects of deep interest, or by 
reading in company with those whom they 
leve. Nothing can supply the place of 
books. They are cheering or soothing 
companions in solitude, illness, affliction.— 
The wealth of both continents would not 
compensate for the good they impart. Let 
every man, if possible, gather some good 
books under his roof, and obtain access for 
himself and family to some social library. 
= any luxury should be sacrificed to 
this. 

One of the very interesting features of 
our times, is the multiplication of books, 
and their distribution through all conditions 
of society. Ata small expense, a man can 
now possess himself of the most precious 
treasures of English literature. Books, 
which were formerly confined to a few by 
their costliness, are now accessible to the 
multitude; and in this way a change of ha- 
bits is going on in society, highly favorable 
to the culture of the people. Instead of de- 
pending on casual rumor and loose conver- 
sation for most of their knowledge and ob- 
jects of thought: instead of forming their 
judgments in crowds, and receiving their 
chief excitement from the voices of neigh- 
bors, men are now learning to study and 
reflect alone, to follow out continuously, to 
determine for themselves what shall engage 
their minds, and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, original views, and reasonings 
of men of all countries and ages; and the 
results must be a deliberateness and inde- 
pendence of judgment, and a thoroughness 
and extent of information, unknown in for- 
mer times. The diffusion of these silent 
teachers, books, through the whole commu- 
nity, is to work greater effects than artillery, 
machinery, and Segislation. Its peaceful 
agency is to supersede stormy revolution. 

he culture, which it is to spread, whilst 
an unspeakable good to the individual, is 
also to leas the stability of nations. 


EVERY ONE CAN DO SOMETHING. 
‘ A short time since, a Christian brother in- 
vited me tuco-operate with him in a benev- 
olent enterprise, in which he was about to 
engage. I objected on the ground of my 
want of influence and inability to do any 
thing of importance. He appeared disap- 

inted, and remarked as we separated, “If 
the prophet had commanded thee to do some 


great thing would you have refused?” Upon 


opening my Bible a few daysafter, I discov- 
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ered the following lines. They were! 
placed there by my friend, and the beautiful 
reproof that the words contained, aflected 
and interested me so much, that I cannot! 
forbear sending them to you, with the hope | 
that the perusal of them, simple as they are, 
may stimulate some one to engage in “some | 
high or humble enterprise of good.” 


What if the little rain should say, 
So small a drop as I, 

Can ne’er refresh those thirsty fields— 
I'll tarry in the sky? 


What if a shining beam at noon, 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its feeble light alone 
Cannot create a day? 


Doth not each rain-drop help to form 
The cool, refreshing shower, 
And every ray of light to warm 

And beautily the flower? 


Anon. 





Extracts from Home Education, by \saac 


Taywor. 
The Philosophy of “See-sawing.” 

“This is at once understood, because the 
inference, with its practical conclusion, is 
itself only the statement of a fact as fami- 
liarly known as the premises, and in expe- 
rience, the premises and the conclusion are 
actually conjoined. But if we were to ask 
the same child to give the reason, or were 
ourselves to state it, why, when one sits 
nearer to the fulcrum than the other, he can 
no longer counterpoise his antagonist; or 
why boys of unequal weight may balance 
each other by placing themselves at propor- 
tionate distances from the centre of oscilla- 
tion, the explanation, in this case, involves 
the doctrine of the compensation of space 
and time, or the principle of the lever; and 
it is a chance if the most expert teacher will 
succeed in rendering any such abstruse 
principle really intelligible to a child of the 
age we are now supposing. This at least 
is certain, that the comprehension of it will 
have demanded an effort too great for the 
unripe brain; it will have occupied time that 
might have been better employed; and will, 
in less than an hour, have flown, leaving 
nothing in the mind but a jumble of crabbed 
phrases and puzzling diagrams. If a child 
strives to understand a complicated state- 
ment, but fails in his endeavors, his faculties 
have been perturbed; if he does understand 
it, by extraordinary intelligence, a rare! 
power, in the bud, has been forced, which, 
without a doubt, would have expanded, have 
blossomed, and fructified in due season: 
what motive can justify the violence we| 
have been doing to nature?” 


“High Sport.” 
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mental, the mischief done, at any one time, 
by a too ambitious teacher, may entirely be 
remedied by half an hour’s high sport.— 
Play disperses the dose of logic, and all is 
right again. This corrective effect of the 
active gaiety of children, will, in most in- 
stances, render the over zeal of a teacher 
harmless; but it is certain that a brain of 
fine and rare organization, eager for knowl- 
edge, may be permanently injured by such 
treatment. A mind, thus early curdled by 
injudicious zeal, might be compared toa 
marbled paper—in the old fashion, the 
baight colors of which, streaked into fantas- 
tic forms, might, if reserved for the pencil 
of the master, have pictured the beauty of 
the real world.” 


Jogging « Companion. 


“But there remains a process of another 
sort, and of the highest utility, as well in re- 
lation to that command of language which 
we wish to insure, as to the enrichment of 
the conceptive faculty. ‘To explain what | 
now mean I must remind the reader that 
the vocabulary of words (whatever may be 
their grammatical form, and which is acci- 
dental merely—whether substantives, ad 
jectives, verbs, participles, adverbs) relating 
to the visible appearances and sensible pro- 
perties of the external world, is, if we speak 
of it in a mass—a Recorv of general facts, 
cognizable by the human mind, through the 
senses. And whereas noone human mind, 
however nice in its perceptions, or exact 
and excursive in its habits of observation, 
ever takes account of more than a portion, 
and probably a very small portion, of the 
sensible qualities and shades of diflerence 
which are actually cognizable by man, a co- 
pious and refined language, such for exam- 
ple as our own, contains the recorded noti- 
ces of thousands of minds, and of minds ot 
all classes, and of all degrees of precision. 

“ Thus for example: if the most frequently 
used words, or epithets, of a language are 
taken as representing the broad perceptions 
of the mass of mankind, and as sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes of description and nar- 
ration, there yet remain, in reserve, several 
sets of terms, representing the more exact, 
or more penetrating perceptions of minds 
whose faculties have been exercised and 
sharpened by peculiar pursuits, or by the 
habit of admitting intense sensations, One 
such set comprises those descriptive words 
that find a place only in poetry, and which 


‘are nothing else but expressions of the high- 


ly refined perceptions of the most gifted and 
sensitive minds: and these very perceptions 
unheeded by the generality of men, are, 
through, the medium of the terms employed 
to convey them, brought within the range 
of all—are forced upon the notice of all. 
“It isas when two persons, very une- 
qually gifted as to their powers of observa- 





“Happily, and by the beneficent consti- 





tution of the human system, animal and 





tion, are travelling together; for the more 
observant of the two is every moment jog- 
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ging the elbow of his obtuse companion, 
and directing his eye on the right and left, 
to many forms of beauty which, by himself, 
he would have disregarded.” 


Lei us ask the Poet. 


«And thus again, there is another set of 
descriptive terms, expressing those partial, 
and yet very nice perceptions which result 
from the avocations and mechanical employ- 
ments of different classes of men. These 
technical words (and the amount of them 
is very great, and their significance very re- 
markable) although they may not ordinarily 
be available in writing or discourse, are 
worthy of attention when considered as 
records, or notations, of the sensible quali- 
tes of things. We might take, for an 
example, the description of the sea and 
sky in a storm, which would be given by 
a landsman, of ordinary sensibility, and 
ordinary acquaintance with language; and 
which would well enough convey a gen- 
eral idea of the scene, in its broader fea- 
tures. But next, let us ask the poet, 
whose eye has a peculiar regard to the 
sublime and beautiful, and whose vocab- 
ulary contains a far more extensive assort- 
ment of terms, to take up the same theme; 
and we shall find that he not merely asso- 
ciates many fine sentiments with the natural 
objects before him, but that he has observed 
and noted many circumstances of the scene 
that had altogether escaped the vulgar eye: 
—in fact he has seen, what the other saw 
not. Yet this is not enough; for we must 
next call in the painter—the marine painter, 
and if he possesses a tolerable command of 
language—the technical language of his art, 
we shall immediately feel that he too has 
noted a hundred nice shades and aspects of 
the scene, which not even the poet had dis- 
cerned. Yet every such technical descrip- 
tive phrase notes a real circumstance ofa 
stormy ocean and sky; and each is a cir- 
cumstanece which, after it has once been 
pointed out to us, we shall ourselves be able, 
another time, to catch, and which we should 
regret not to have had the power of ob- 
serving.” 

A talk with the Pilot. 


We have not however yet done; for if 
we go astern, and enter into talk with the 
old mariner who holds the helm, and get 
him freely to employ his slang terms in de- 
scribing a gale ef wind, we shall again be 
met, not merely by a new set of words, but 
by a new class of observations, so peculiar 
as not to have been regarded either by the 
poet or the painter. One step more will 
lead us as far as we need go in this illustra- 
tion. Let us then turn to the naturalist, or 
the man of science, who having acquired 
those habits of refined observation that are 
requisite in pursuing the exact methods of 
modern science, sees and notes, in the agi- 
tated sea and atmosphere, many evanescent 
indications of the meteorological, the che- 
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|mical, and the electric changes that are go- 
ing on, and which had wholly escaped every 
eye but his own; and these more recondite 
phenomena he consigns to a technical phra- 
seology, peculiar to science. 

“And now, if we take the entire compass 
of phrases employed by—the common ob- 
server—the poet—-the pilot---the marine 
painter—the old sailor, and the man of sci- 
ence, and expunge the few which may be 
strictly synonymous, or undistinguishable 
in sense; the copious collection will then 
‘constitute a vocabulary corresponding with 
all the appearances that are cognizable by 
the human eye, during a sea storm. The 
set phrases employed by the first observer 
eimbraces only the most obtrusive features 
of the scene; those introduced by the se- 
cond, have the effect of extending and refi- 
ning our conceptions on all sides; and thus 
in succession, a third, a fourth, and a fifth 
pair of eyes, is lent to us, and by the aid of 
each, and through the intervention of lan- 
guage, we are made mentally the spectators 
of the scene, five times over, and until no- 
thing scarcely remains unnoted or unthought 
of, 

“Now it is manifest that, whoever, by the 
simple and easy means of collecting, and 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the meaning of the entire body of descrip- 
tive terms, as severally employed by differ- 
ent classes of observers, not only enlarges 
his knowledge of language (a secondary yet 
important object) but brings himself into a 
point of view whence every nice variety of 
the external world may be distinctly noted, 
or vividly conceived of. To learn the 
meaning of all descriptive terms, whether 
common, technical, poetic, or scientific, is to 
furnish the mind with a museum of speci- 
mens, containing whatever the most prac- 
tised eyes have described on the face of the 
material universe.” 





A Plea for the English Language and Lit- 
erature: by B. P. Aynrevort, D. D. 


Once more, will not such departments do 
much to 


X. Advance the cause of genuine Chris- 
lianily. 


It is significantly asked by an inspired 
writer, “how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” But what 
if the preacher knows little of the language 
in which he is to preach, and his hearers 
still less? Will the first be as capable of 
edifving,and the last of being edified, as both 
might; become with better instruction? 

If there is any one subject which espe- 
cially belongs to the inner man, it is religion. 
The new views which it opens to the soul, 
and the new and deep emotions which it 
stirs up within, demand a language peculiar- 
ly copious and expressive. And after all. 
there are unutterable things in religion, 








things which no tongue has yet enabled the 
full heart to breathe out. ~ 

But there have been some, as Leighton 
and Howe, who by their rare skill in Jan- 
guage, could trace, far in, the workings of 
the soul, and lay open its secret treasures: 
and thus have they rendered their writings 
arich storehouse to all of every age who 
could enter into them and partake of their 
fulness. Men of greater ininds, and more 
heavenly piety we may never see; but sure- 
ly it is not unreasonable that a better lan- 
guage would give us bet'er authors, As 
men of Ged it might be presumptuous to 
claim the precedence of them, but as divines 
ought not many now to be greater? As our 
language improves in fulness and precision, 
ought not cur religious authorship to advance 
in €véry excellence? 

But there is another view of this subject 
which ought not to be overlooked. 

It is often complained, and that justly too, 
that ministers preach above the people; but 
is it not equally a lawful subject of reproof 
that the people are too frequently below 
their ministers? If ministers should study 
to express themselves as plainly as possible, 
the people should also study to understand 
as well as possible. These are correlative 
duties, and if either be neglected, the cause 
of religion must suffer. 

It is undoubted!y true that an intelligent 
people, other circumstances being equal, are 
most likely to profit under the preaching of 
the gospel. But as very many of the people 
have hitherto been but indifferently instruc- 
ted in their tongue, and as on this account 
they might receive comparatively little ben- 
efit from a thoroughly educated ministry, 
so a merciful Providence has raised up for 
them an humbler order of preachers—not 
indeed illiterate though unlearned men. But 
while we rejoice in this gracious dispensa- 
tion, and bless God for his condescension to 
the infirmities of our fellow men, ought we 
not to remove the occasion for it, so far as 
wise effort on our part can accomplish this? 
Ought we not to seek the elevation of the 
preacher and the people, that both may be 
better prepared to discharge with profit 
their mutual duties? Whatever does this, 
will certainly tend to advance the triumphs 
of the Gospel. “The preacher” will notin 
vain“seek to find out acceptable words— 
even the words of the wise,” if the people 
are prepared to understand them. 

We may not expect indeed by any in- 
struction to acquire that wonderful expres- 
siveness of language which so often sur- 
prises and delights the pious reader of the 
sacred volume in the eriginal, and which 
seems even to have lifted up the style of 
our translators above the ordinary style of 
their age. But is it not our duty to strive, 
under heaven’s blessings, by the ordinary 
means of study and diligence, to come as 
near as we can to the perfect work of 
those who were favored with extraordi- 
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hary influence? Religious writers who 
keep this high and holy end in view, will 
not labor in vain; and a people duly in- 
structed will not fail to profit by such en- 
deavors. . . a ° 

In conclusion, we would observe that 
the difficulty of filling the chair proposed, 
will be obvious to all who consider the va- 
rious branches of learning in which the 
incumbent must be well versed to fit him 
for his duties. 

His professorship will bear the same re- 
lation to the other departments in the Fa- 
culty of Arts, that the chair of the Theory 
and practice does to the other chairs in 4 
Medical College. Anatomy, both healthy 
and morbid, Physiology, Chemistry, and 
every other branch of knowledge which 
is necessary to constitute the well educa- 
ted physician, are all subservient to the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. He 
who would teach the latter with credit 
to himself and advantage to his pupils, 
must have mastered all the other branches, 
as the knowledge of these is more or less 
involved in every step of his course.— 
Hence his must ever be the crowning chair 
of the Institution. 

So also is it with the Professor of En- 
glish Philology. It will be necessary for 
him not only to have faithfully gone thro’ 
the usual course of College studies, but to 
have much farther extended his acquaint- 
ance with the ancient classics, and to 
have studied with great care the chief au- 
thors in our own literature, both prose 
and poetical, from Geoflry Chaucer down 
to his own times, with the principal crit- 
ical works upon them from Quintilian to 
the modern Quintilian, Dr. Campbell of 
Aberdeen. 

Indeed there is no branch of learning 
which he may not render tributary to his 
instructions. Nothing would seem, at first 
sight, farther removed from the subject of 
Philology than Mathematics, and yet no in- 
telligent reader of the works of that most 
accomplished. writer, Dugald Stewart, can 
help but be struck with the fact that many 
of his most clear and admirable illustrations 
are drawn from the Mathematics. Had he 


not been quite familiar with the language of | self, and a nation is rising by means of it, in 


the latter, he would oftentimes have been 
at a loss for words to express himseif in dis- 
cussing the phenomena and laws of the 
mind. His extensive learning also in.the 
whole field of moral science, his acquain- 
tance with the principal authors in the na- 
tural sciences, and especially his familiarity 
with our own great poets—have all furnish- 
ed this able author with a rich treasury not 
only of appropriate facts, but beautiful im- 
agery, and most impressive illustrations.— 
None but a very ripe scholar can fully ap- 
preciate the style of Dugald Stewart, and 
the instructor who would conduct others up 
to the same eminence must emulate his ac- 
uisitions. But it is the business of the Pro- 
essor of English Philology to do this. 





Let him, then, make every department of 
learning tributary to his chair. And, thus, 
while he is leading his pupils on to that mas- 
tery of English, which alone can enable 
them most skilfully to communicate their 
knowledge to others, they cannot help but 
discover, in the ability of their instructor 
and in their own growing proficiency, what 
ought always to be one most important end 
of the study of the ancient classics, and in- 
deed of every branch embraced in a Col- 
lege course. 

Let it only be generally seen how indis- 
pensable are the different parts of a liberal 
education, and especially the Latin and 
Greek classics, to thorough attainments in 
English, and to the further improvement of 
our noble language; and all these studies 
would not only be more faithfully prosecu- | 
ted, but they would be far more extensively | 
sought after. Multitudes would then come | 
up to our Colleges, who now suppose that| 
the greater part of the education there ac- 
quired, is of little or no practical value. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

As of all existing languages and litera- 
tures, the English language 1s most replete 
with benefit to the human race, so it is over- 
spreading the earth with a rapidity far ex- 
ceeding any other. With a partial excep- 
tion in Canada, English is the language of 
the continent of America, north of Mexico; 
and at the existing rate of increase, there 
will be a hundred millions speaking English 
in the United States at the end of this cen- 
tury. In the West India Islands we have 
given our language to a population collected 
from various parts of Africa; and by this 
circumstance alone they have been brought 
many centuries nearer civilization than 
their countrymen in Africa, who may for 
ages grope about in the dark, destitute of 
any means of acquiring true religion ang 
science. Their dialect is an uncout', per- 
version of English suited to ‘ne present 
crude state of their ideas; but their Jitera- 
ture will be the litersiure of England, and 
their language ‘will gradually be conformed 
to the standard. More recently the En- 
glish language has taken root in Africa it- 


the extensive territory belonging to the 
Cape, out of a curious mixture of human 
races. But the scene of its greatest tri- 
umph will be in Asia. To the south a new 
continent is peopling with the English race; 
to the north, an ancient people, who have 
always taken the lead in the progress of re- 
ligion and science in the East, have adopted 
the English language as their language of 
education; by means of which they are be- 
coming animated by a new spirit, and are 
entering at once upon the improved knowl- 
edge of Europe, the fruit of the labor and 
invention of successive ages. The English 
language, not many generations hence, will 





be spoken by millions in all the four quarters 
of theglobe; and our learning, our morals, 





our principles of constitutional liberty, and 
our religion, embodied in the established 
literature, and diffused through the genius of 
the vernacular languages, will spread far 
and wide among the nations.—Mass. Com. 
Sch. Jour. 


CHINESE LITERARY INDUSTRY. 


The first five or six years at school are 
spent in committing the canonical books to 
memory; another six years are required to 
supply them with phrases for a good style; 
and an additional number of years, spent in 
incessant toil, are needed to insure success. 
Long before the break of day, the Chinese 
students may be heard chaunting the sacred 
books; and late at night, the same task is 
continued. Of one man it is related, that 
he tied his hair to a beam of the house, in 
order to prevent his nodding to sleep. An- 
other, more resolute, was in the habit of 
driving an awl into his thigh, when inelined 
to slumber. One poor lad suspended his 
book to the horns of the buffalo, that he 
might learn while following the plough; and 
another bored a hole in the wainscot of his 
cottage that he might steal a glimpse of his 
neighbor’s light. They tell of one, who 
fearing that the task assigned him was too 
hard, gave up his books in despair, and was 
returning to a manual employment, when he 
saw an old woman rubbing a crowbar ona 
stone; on asking her the reason, she replied 
that she was just in want of a needle, and 
thought she would rub down the crowbar, 
till she got it small enough. The patience o! 
the aged female provoked |iim to make ano- 
ther attempt, and he succeeded in attaining 
to the rank ¢f the first three in the kingdom, 

They say of Shun, raised to the throne 
by his talents and virtues,“Shun wasa man: 

also ima man; if 1 but exert myself, | 
may be as great ashe.” The stimulus thus 
given to energetic perseverance, is im- 
mense; and the effect in encouraging learn- 
ing incalculable. All persons acquire some 
knowledge of letters; and the learning, such 
as it is, is more common in China, than in 
any other part of the world. 

Six poor brethren will frequently agree 
to labor hard, to support the seventh at his 
books; with the hope, that should he suc- 
ceed, and acquire office, he may throw a 
protecting influence over their families, and 
reward them for their toil. Others perse- 
vere, to the decline of life, in the pursuit 
of literary fame; and old men of eighty 
have been known to die of sheer excite- 
ment and exhaustion, in the examination 
halls. In short, difficulties vanish before 
them, and they cheer each other on with 
verses like the following: — 

‘*Men have dug through mountains, to cut a chan- 
nel for the #ea; 

And have melted the very stones, to repair the 
southern skies, 

Under the whole heaven there is nothing difficw!: 

[t is only that men’s minds are not determined.” 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL 
BOOKS |. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUMAN & SMITH,] | 
Main Street, between 4th and Sth, Up Stars. 
Cincinnati, 1839. 











The publishers of the ECLECTIC SCHOOL 
BOOKS have removed their Book Establishment to 
the new buildings, a few doors above their old stand, 
and have enlarged their manufacturing facilities, by 
which they now issue ONE ‘THOUSAND VOL- 
UMES per day. ‘They will make it their special 
aim to keep pace with the constantly increasing de- 
mand for these invaluable School Books, and custo- 
mers may send in their orders with the assurance) 
from as that they can be promptly answered. 

: TRUMAN & SMITH, 
At the School Book Depository, Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, May 1, 1839. 


405,000 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS! 


The simple fact that FOUR HUNDRED 
THOUSAND of the Ectectic Scnout Books have 
been published within the very short time they have 
been before the public is the best evidence of their 
excellence. They are constantly for sale by 
GRIGG & ELLIOTT, Philadelphia. 
ROBINSON, PRATT & CO., New York. 

J. N. PATTERSON, Bisisburwh 
FORRESTER & CAMPBELL, ¢ eee. 
S. W. MEECH, St. Louis. 

GEO. HOLTON, Alton. 

JAMES RICE, Jr. 

KELLOGG & PARKER. Zoninle, 

JAMES MAXWELL, Jr. 

And by the Booksellers and Country Merchants 
generally in the Cities and Towns in the Western 
and Southern States. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING WORKS: 

ECLECTIC PRIMER, 
ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
tAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 
Miss BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
nile Music Book. 
M’GUFFEY’S ECLECTIC READERS. 


Pirtsavuren, Nov. 27, 1837. 

To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of Schvol Books. 

Gentlemen:—We have examined copies of the 
“Eclectic Series of School Books,” and take plea- 
sare in giving our testimony to their superior worth, 
During the period in which we have been engaged 
in the cause of education, a great variety of School 
Books have come under our observation; but we 
have never met with any works which so enfirely 
meel our views as those comprised in the “Eclectic 
Series.” 





At would be impossible to point out all the mer- 
its, without entering too much into detail, The 


author seems to have well understood the nature and 
laws of mind, and has excelled in imparting clear 
and well-defined ideas to the mind of his pupils. The 
easy, lively and familiar style in which the subjects 
are presented, excites and fixes the attention. ‘The 
proper gradation is observed in the selection and 
arrangement of the lessons—keeping pace with the 
ability on the part of the little learners to overcome 
new difficulties. A sad deficiency in this respectis 
the characteristic of most of the Juvenile Books now 
in use in our schools. The skilfel mixture of didac- 
tic and narrative pieces throughout, cannot fail to 


|improve, especially when accompanied by the re- 


marks of an intelligent teacher. ‘The Rules for cor- 
rect, easy, and agreeable reading prefixed to the 
lessons throughout the third and fourth Readers, and 
the Exercises in Spelling following the lessons 1n the 
three first readers, are well adapted to make thorough 
scholars. 

Finally—the fine moral effect the whole series 
is designed to produce. ‘This should be ranked a- 
mong their most prominent merits. An education 
is not completed until there is united with the tho- 
rough discipline of the mind, a corresponding culture 
of the heart and affections. The Eclectic Series 
unite in much greater perfection, this intellectual and 
moral education of the pupils, than any other series 
with which we are acquainted,and is thus admirably 
adapted to make good children, as well as goud schul- 
ars. J. H. SMITH, 

Principal of North Ward Public School. 
WM. L. AVERY, 
Principal of the 5th Ward Public School, 
ISAAC WHITTIER, 
Principal of the East Ward Public School. 
WM. EICHBAUM, 
President of 1st Ward Board of Directors, Pittsburg. 
THOMAS F. DALE, 
HENRY P. SCHWARTZ, 
School Director, Alleghany Borough, 


Lovisvitte, Ky., April 23, 1838. 
To the publishers of the Eclectic Series of School Books 

Gentilemen—It is some months! since the appear 
ance of the “Eclectic School Books” in this city 
and we are happy to say, that they receive the hear- 
ty approbation of both teachers and parents, and ex- 
cite a deep interest in the minds of the scholars. These 
books have been arranged by practical and efficient 
teachers. President McGutley, the principal one, 
is the most popular and useful lecturer on the sub- 
ject of education that has ever honored ourcity. His 
singular and happy talent of illustrating whatever he 
undertakes, in a manner so clear and forcible as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has enabled 
him to adapt his books to the heart, the feelings, and 
the reason of those for whom they are intended. 

The “Eclectic Arithmetic’ by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation of 
intelligent and practical teachers, and is well calcu- 
lated to receive a wide aad extensive circulation. In- 
deed the character of the individuals engaged in the 
preparation of this series, is a sufficient guarantee of 
their great value. Shoald any one, however, doubt 
the merit of these books, he has onlytoexamine them 
to have his doubts removed. 

We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools: and 
we will cheerfully use every laudable effort to ac- 
complish this object, by which a greater uniformity 
of Books may be used throughout our city, and thus 
obviate the great perplexity and increased expense 
incident to future changes. JAMES BROWN, 

Professor in Louisvile Collegiate Institute. 

O. L. LEONARD, Principal of Inductive Seminury. 
JOSEPH TOY, Principal of City School, No, 5 

L. W. ROGERS, Principal Fem. Dep. Center School. 

E, HYDE, Principal Teacher City School, No, 7. 
LYDIA R. RODGERS, Prin, Tea, Lou. City 8S. No.6. 

Loutsvitie, April 24, 1828. 

I consider it a misfortune that there is so great a va- 
rizty of school books—they all have many excellen- 
cies, but are deficient in proper arrangement and 
adaptation. I have no hesitancy in giving my most 
unqualified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 





dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce them 

into all the city schools as far as my influence ex- 

tends. SAM’L DICKINSON, Superintendent 
of Public Schools for the City of Louisville 


RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETICS, 


The unprecedented popularity of Ray’s Arithmeti- 
cal course, prepared expressly for the Eclectic Se- 
ries, induces the belief that they are the best works 
of the kind extant, and that they ought to be intro- 
duced into every school and academy in the country. 
See the following commendations from successful 
‘Teachers: 

From Mr. Carpenter, of the 7th District School, 
Cincinnati. 

I have used **Ray’s Arithmetic” since its first ap- 
pearrnce; and though I have met with many good 
treatises on this subject, in different parts of the U- 
nited States, where I have taught for the last twenty 
years, yet | give this a decided preference over any 
other that I have examined or used. 

April 3, 1839. J. CARPENTER. 


From Mr. Sullivan, of the 9th District School, 
Cincinnati. 

1 have used “Ray’s Arithmetics,”’ in teaching, for 
about a year, and have been pleased with the effec- 
tual assistance they render in instruction. I think 
they are worthy to compete successfully, with the 
best systems of Arithmetic I have seen. 

March 1, 1839. S. S. SULLIVAN. 


From Mr, Telford, of Cincinnati College. 

I have had occasion in the course of my instruc- 
tion in the Preparatory Department of our Institn- 
tion, to use **Ray’s Eclectic Arithmetic;” and | take 
pleasure in commending it as a clear, simple, me- 
thodical, and complete ‘Text Book. 

CHARLES L. TELFORD. 

Cincinnati College, March 29, 1839, 


‘rom Mr. Boggs, of the Springdale School. 
After having used almost all the popular modern 
Arithmetics, I unhesitatingly prouounce Ray’s deci- 
dedly the best I have ever seen. 
April 6, 1839. J. BOGGS. 
From Mr. Manning, of the Owen Academy. 
Iam using “Ray’s Arithmetics” in my school, 
and can truly say, that although there are many ex- 
cellent arithmetical works now in use; yet Ray’s con- 
tain excellencies not found in the others. Their 
progressive arrangement and their adaptation to the 
capacities of learners, must, I think, render them 
very acceptable books to the friends of Education. 
I have also used **McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers” 
ever since they were first published, and consider 
them the best Reading Books exlaut, 
Ss. N, MANNING. 


From Mr. Collins, Teacher of Arithmetic. 

Having been e gaged in teaching (both in Eu- 
rope and America,) for anumber of years past, [ 
have had ample opportunity of examining most of 
the Arithmetics in publication, as well in Europe as 
in this country: but of them 1 ean confidently state 
that I have not seen one possessing equal merit with 
“Ray’s Ecrectic Arirametic,” both as regards 
perspicnity and daptation to the capacities of chil- 
dren. With such views ] cheerfully recommend it 


to the patronage of the public. 
May 231. WM. COLLINS, 


MANSFLELD’s POLITICAL GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 

A POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES; or a Complete View of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the General and State Governments, with the rela- 
‘ions between them. Dedicated and adapted to the young 
men of the United States. By Enwarp D. Mansriexp, 
Professor of Constitational Law in Cincinnati College.— 
New Edition, containing Parliamentary Rules for the Gov- 
ernment of Public Assemblies, arranged on the basis of 
JeTerson’s Manual—also containing an Appendix of ques- 
tions for review, adapting it to the use of Schools and Aca- 
demies in the United States. Prepared for the Eclectic 


School Series. 
Published by TRUMAN & SMITH, 








At the School Book Depository, Cincinnati. 
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